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still fall short of giving an adequate picture of the hardships 
Which the infant community endured, the heroism of its mem- 
bers, the wonderful (it sometimes seems almost miraculous) 
deeds which they performed. It does not take a very vivid im- 
agination to find one's self with Mother Theodore Guerin, Sister 
St. Francis Xavier, and her own sister, Elvire, known in Re- 
ligion as Sister Mary Joseph, as they went about among their 
charges in the woods of Indiana. To one who is familiar with 
the region it is all very true to nature and the task of project- 
ing one's mind into the past is the easier. 

How Sister St. Francis, always delicate, managed to endure 
the rigours of the winters and the oppressive heat of the sum- 
mers in the valley of the Wabash, and all the while to attend to 
such arduous tasks as would tax one of the greatest physical 
strength, is but a proof of God's ability to bring strength out of 
the weak things of this world. The wonder is not that Sister 
St. Francis' life was short, but that she managed to live for fif- 
teen years amid such privations and difficulties. 

This volume is valuable for its sidelights on many points in 
early American Catholic history as well for the example of mis- 
sionary heroism which it sets forth. The Sisters of Providence 
may well feel proud of the trio. Mother Theodore, Sister St. 
Francis Xavier, and Sister Mary Joseph who appear so promin- 
ently in this volume. It is fitting that their mortal remains rest 
"in the crypt of the conventual church" (p. 411) at St. Mary's- 
of-the-Woods, where their example may the more easily be re- 
called to their spiritual daughters and to the many young girls 
who pass through the halls of this great institution on their way 
to assume their places in the life of the nation and Church. 

Floyd Keeler. 



Dublin Univernty and the New World, a Memorial Discourse 
preached in the Chapel of Trinity College. Dublin, May 31, 
1921, Rev. Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. Published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London: 1921. 
Pp. 96. 

Dr. Murray find "a peculiar pleasure in tracing the connec- 
tion between remote cause and effect," but does not realize the 
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danger which this mental sport has in store. To the discovery 
of America, he ascribes England's determination to dominate 
Ireland: "Before 1492 Ireland acted as a breakwater between 
England and the ocean, but now, for the first time, she lay 
athwart English trade between the New World and the Old. 
He who controls her harbours controls English commerce. 
From this point of view the discovery of America was fatal to 
the aspirations of the Irish to independence. The control of 
Ireland was vital to England, and sixteenth century statesmen 
soon perceived that this control must be effective: hence the 
confiscations and plantations which now begin to mark the his- 
tory of Ireland." (p. 9) . It is even more difficult to agree with 
the theory that Copernicus and Columbus made the Reformation 
inevitable, (p. 9) Yet such are the historical conclusions of too 
many preachers untrained in historical method and untutored 
in self-restraint. 

Trinity College, founded in 1591 by Queen Elizabeth, early 
displayed a Puritan tone, which accounts for its popularity 
among extreme Protestants of non-conforming tendencies. The 
four sons commemorated in this discourse are: John Sherrard, 
1658, who came from Providence Isle; Samuel Watter, gradu- 
ate of Harvard, Oxford, and Trinity, preacher to the Parliment- 
ary Commissioners in Scotland, and retired by the Conventicle 
Act after the Restoration ; Increase Watter who went from 
Harvard to Trinity, was troubled by the Clarendon Code and re- 
turned to the pastorate of the Old North Church in Boston ; and 
John Winthrop Jr., Governor of Connecticut, son of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay leader, and alumnus of Dublin University. Digres- 
sions are pregnant and lengthy, for in sketching their careers. 
Rev. Mr. Murray considers Puritanism, its intolerance, lack of 
democracy and, worship of an aristacratic deity, the struggle for 
a half-way covenant, the treatment of Quakers and witches, 
Roger Williams and his philosophy, and in his original way de- 
velops some novel theories of colonial history along with well- 
turned Sfflitences. 

A short appendix lists some "Trinity Emigrants and Immi- 
grants." Among the fourteen for the eighteenth century are: 
George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, philosopher, and patron of 
Yale; Harman Blennerhasset, associate of Aaron Burr in his 
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western schemes; and the brave Richard Montgomery, friend of 
Barre, Burke, and Fox, and though recently emigrated, leader in 
the fatal Quebec expedition. Eight names with short biograph- 
ical notes are included for the nineteenth century, among whom 
are: John Brougham (1814-1888), actor and dramatist, as well 
known in New York as in London or Dublin ; Sir John Hagarty, 
chief -justice of Ontario; John Mitchel, the Irish patriot, who, 
"in his implacable hatred of England was honest but utterly im- 
practicable" ; Sir Charles Monck, first Governor-General of the 
Dominion of Canada; Thomas Devin Reilly, Irish patriot and 
exile, and later editor of the Washington Union; and Sir Bryan 
Robinson, judge and member of Newfoundland parliament. 

Americans would welcome the growing interest in our his- 
tory evidenced in the British Isles, if they were assured it was 
a scholarly interest, devoid of political significance. Dr. Murray 
however is obviously too anxious to teach Americans a loyalty to 
the mother-country. However the lecture is vi^orth while as an 
English interpretation, and quite worthy of thoughtful consider- 
ation. 

R. J. P. 



The First Crusade, the accounts of eye-witnesses and participants. 

By August C. Krey, Associate Professor of History in the 
University of Minnesota. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1921. Pp. viii+299. 

Professor Krey deserves well of students as well as readers 
of history to whom the original narratives of the Crusaders are 
either inaccessible or, in these "lack-o-Latin days," not under- 
standable. We wish other scholars would furnish us (and pub- 
lishers print!) English translations of other unfamiliar even 
though important sources. For the Catholic historical world, we 
might add, that mediaeval sources, such as this, ought to be 
edited by Catholics. 

Be that as it may. Professor Krey has brought the most im- 
portant sources of the history of the First Crusade together in 
about 250 pages. Two of these sources are translated in full, the 
Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hiersolymitan^rum of the Anony- 
mous, and the Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Jerusalem of 
Raymond of Aguilers. Nine other sources, among them Fulcher 



